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The series of pictures of the scenery of the Thurin- 
gian Saale, herewith given, are from the facile pencil 
of H. Heubner. As already said, a more pleasing 




succession, with a noble river nearly always playing a 
leading part in the varying landscapes, might be long 
looked for and without result, in almost any other 
direction of either continent. 

The Rettenbach Alp, near Ischl, Austria. 

As is well known to most readers, one of the great- 
est salt mines of the world, or rather one of the great- 
est collections of salt mines, is to be found in and 
about the division of Steyermark, in Upper Austria. 
A considerable town of that section, and indeed the 
centre of the system of salt works, is Ischl, or Ischel, 
on the river Traun, at the confluence of that river 
with the Ischl, about twenty-five miles southwest of 
Steyer, and in the midst of what is lo- 
cally called the "Salzkammergut" ^ 
( " salt-chambers. ") Meanwhile, the r_. 
whole section has other attractions 
than those afforded by the salt pro- 
duction, the scenery of Steyermark 
being especially wild and grand, as 
was long ago noted by Bayard Taylor, 
who in his early travels sang : 

" In Steyermark, bright Steyermark, . 
The fields are green and the forests dark ; 

******* 

And the sweetest songs of the finch and lark 
Are heard in the orchards of Steyermark." 

Among the scenery, the Rettenbach Alp, near Ischl, 
holds a prominent if not the very first place, the crys- 
talline peaks and ruffles which give so rare a character 
to all the scenery of the section, being joined with an 
Alpine glacier that might lie on the top of one of the 
Swiss giants — ■ with the tall pines, the dark ravines, 
the low, broad-eaved chalets, and all the other charm- 
ing features of the Helvetian mountain land. The 
drawing by L. Bestandig is equally excellent and 
faithful, and the whole picture a charming as well as 
a highly instructive and educative one. 



there are mountains, brooks and rich foliage, there 
may always be found precious golden spots for the 
canvas to catch to its sympathetic breast, and carry off 

to make city folks 
dream of woods 
and streams and 
cool, fresh country 
air. 

I was sojourning 
in just such a spot 
as I have described. 
An artist cousin 
from the city had 
been with me for a 
month, and togeth- 
er we had searched out all the lovely nooks 
for miles around. He returned to the city 
with his curiosity but half gratified, but with 
his portfolio enriched with many beautiful 
sketches ; while I was left to wander alone, 
communing with nature and with my own soul. This 
was no hardship, however, as I had always felt the ne- 
cessity of being alone a good portion of my time. 
True, we grow to love the excitement of society — 
glad to receive pleasurable impressions from without ; 
but it is only when left entirely alone that we begin to 
know our own resources, or are able to fathom the 
depths of our own souls. 

I had a good horse and was extremely fond of long 
rides through this picturesque region. I had no dif- 
ficulty in finding my way to any of the wonderful 
scenes around me ; and so alone I started, one Sep- 
tember morning, to visit the celebrated Ice Mountain. 
I copy a portion of the description given by Samuel 




THE WITCH OF ICE MOUNTAIN. 



A LEGEND OF VIRGINIA. 



It was six years ago, last summer, that I went up 
into Hampshire County, West Virginia, to visit some 

friends residing near the little village of R . The 

scenery in the entire county and those adjoining it is 
very grand ; often reaching to the sublime. Long 
ranges of mountains, unlike those in the Far West, 
which are clothed with dark pines alone, — but richly 
mantled to their very summits, with chestnut and 
chestnut oaks, white oak, red maple and hickory — 
while the lines were varied every hour in the day by 
the shifting vapors, the golden sunlight and the sheeted 
rains. Then there were the lovely smiling valleys, rich 
with their golden harvest, and dotted with comfort- 
able homes ; and clear, sparkling springs, creeks and 
rivers, winding, rippling, glittering and dancing along ; 
first beside the foot of one mountain, then gliding over 
to kiss the base of the opposite range. All of this 
makes up the very landscape in which an artist de- 
lights — being rich in sunny meadow-gleams, dancing 
waters, and cool, mossy dells and nooks. Wherever 



Kercheval in his "History of the Valley," a book 
written many years ago, and now entirely out of print : 

"This most extraordinary and wonderful work of 
God's creation certainly deserves the highest rank in 
the history of the natural curiosities of our country. 
This mountain is washed at its western base by the 
North River, a branch of the Capon. The west side 
of the mountain, for about one mile, is covered with 
loose stones, of various size, many of which are of a 
diamond shape. It is probably six or seven hundred 
feet high, very steep, and presents to the eye a most 
grand and sublime spectacle. 

"At the base of the mountain, on the west side, 
for a distance of about one hundred yards, and ascend- 
ing some twenty-five or thirty feet, on removing the 
loose stones, which 
is easily done with 
a prize, the most 
perfectly pure and 
crystal looking ice, 
in all seasons of the 
year, is to be found, 
in blocks of from 
one or two pounds, 
to fifteen or twenty, 
in weight * * 
This is the more re- 
markable from its 
being a known fact 
that the sun shines 
with all its force 
from eight or nine 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing till late in the evening, on the surface covering 
the ice, but the latter defies its power. Milk, butter, 
or fresh meat will keep almost any length of time in a 



little house built for the purpose. If a fly venture in, 
he is immediately stiffened with the cold and becomes 
torpid. If a snake in his rambles happens to pass 
over the rocks covering the ice, he soon loses all mo- 
tion and dies." 

I had seen the wonderful mountain with its blocks 
of stone and the ice blocks below ; with its spring of 
ice water just above the river bank at the foot of the 
mountain. I had admired the grand view, and had 
watched the flow of the beautiful stream that glided, in 
its loveliness, ever and ever onward to the sea. Such 
a scene always sets me to dreaming, and before I was 
aware of the presence of a human being, I was start- 
led by the common salutation of the country : 
' * Evenin' ! " 

Looking up, I beheld one of the class known as 
"hillers" in Virginia, and whose physiognomies and 
manners are so admirably portrayed by ( ' Porte 
Crayon," in his sketches for Harper. "S'pose you 
come to see Ice Mountain, did yer. Thar's a good 
many folks ben to see it sence I lived h'yar. Shouldn't 
wonder ef you didn't think it a grand thing, hey ? " 
I answered that I did think it a wonderful curiosity, 
This was sufficient to set him going. He told me 
how long he had lived here, where he came from, and 
quite a number of other items, entirely uninteresting. 
I arose to mount my horse for the purpose of journey- 
ing homeward. 

"Did you hear tell o' the witch o' Ice Mountain ? " 
he asked. 

My ears opened instantly. ' ' No ; did they have a 
witch here, ever ? " 

"O yes; I thought everybody knowed about her. 
Ole Aunt Hepsy Bean 's seed her many a time, and 
I've hearn tell about her ever sence I 
"^^ was a boy ! " 

"Does any one in R know 

about her ? " I asked, for I did not 
think I had time to hear the story 
from my uncouth acquaintance, and 
reach the village that night. 

* ' O yes ! Thar's ole Ma'am Bev- 
erly in town ; she knows more about 
her'n anybody. They du say that 
she didn't never b'lieve that she was 
a witch, an' that she knowed all about 
her. But ole Aunt Hepsy says that 
her mother knowed for a certainty 
that she charmed the milk so's the butter wouldn't 
come, and throwed the little boy into spazzums, 'cause 
they laughed at her ugly ole face." 

Now "ole Ma'am Beverly " was a very old lady, 
and a grandaunt of the very friend I was boarding 
with. Everybody called her Madame Beverly, and 
she was one of the relics of the first society in the 
early days of Virginia. The madam e was ninety- 
three years old, perfectly courtly in manner, and 
beloved by all her intimate friends, though feared a 
little by the illiterate people of the surrounding 
country. 

I thanked the man for his information, and hastened 
homeward, my mind filled with the romance of a 
real witch story. And the following is the tale as 
Madame Beverly told it to me : 

I was about twenty years old when I first came 
over from Eastern, or Old Virginia, to live in this 




glorious mountain land. I was strong and well, a 
first-rate horsewoman, and was perfectly enthusiastic 
over the grand scenery around my new home. T 
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had visited many of the places of interest in our own 
and the adjoining counties — sometimes alone and 
sometimes in company, when one day the Ice Moun- 
tain was mentioned.. Colonel Beverly was away from 
home, to be absent a couple of weeks ; and as my 
time would hang heavily upon my hands till his re- 
turn, I decided to go. I had seen the wonders which 
you have seen to-day, and had heard the farmer at the 
foot of the mountain speak of the witch who lived in 
the little hut I could see in the distance, when I 
slipped a piece of money in his hand and bade him 
good-bye. 

" You'd better wait awhile, I'm a thinkin'," he said ; 
" I shouldn't wonder if we didn't have rain." 

This paradoxical prediction, in a phraseology quite 
common in the neighborhood, caused me to raise my 
eyes toward the sky ; but I only saw a small cloud- 
bank a little to the southwest. 

"I think not before I reach R — — ," I said, and 
rode on. But before I had gone a mile, the little 
bank had spread over the zenith with a rapidity only 
known in mountain regions. If I turned back I 
should certainly get drenched, and there was no 
house for three miles before me. Glancing about in 
my dilemma, I descried the little hut of the witch, 
nestled up among the trees at the mountain's foot, 
not more than a quarter of a mile from the road. 
Searching about, I found a blind path leading thence, 
and quickly made my way toward the cabin ; but the 
big drops caught me before I reached it, and when I 
jumped from my good mare, Jennie, at the witch's 
door, I was ' ' pretty wet, like, " as they say here. 

The sound of horses' feet brought her to the door 
— this poor woman whom they called a witch — 
though I knew her for a real human woman just as 
well after I had seen her as before. And yet, poor 
thing, she was frightful to look upon. Her face was 
terribly scarred, with great red marks made by the fire 
demon ; but her eyes were left, and they were soft 
and broyvn, with a kind of timid, hurt expression in 
them, that made my heart ache for her at the first 
glance. And was this the woman who used her 
wicked power to charm the butter, give cattle the 
murrain, and even to torture human life and throw 
babies into convulsions ? Bah ! I only wished / 
had a baby with me, to show the poor desolate crea- 
ture how willingly I would trust it to her care. 

I told her of my condition, and asked her if there 
was a little shed or thicket where my horse could find 
shelter. She immediately called " Tom " from a dark 
corner of the cabin, who took my horse, unsaddled 
her, and put her somewhere under shelter, I knew 
not where, and cared not, for I knew she was safe. 

I sat by the fire till I was comfortably dried ; I 
drank a cup of pennyroyal tea, which the good 
creature handed me timidly, as if fearing that I would 
not drink. By this time Tom had returned, and I 
asked if he were her son. 

"O no, madame ; only a good friend from the 
village, who takes my work, and brings me such 
things as I need." 

"And do you really live here in the woods all 
alone ? " I asked, with sympathy in my tones. 

"Yes, indeed, madame; since my great misfor- 
tune," pointing with her hand to her disfigured face, 
* ' I have found the trees and mountains far more 
sympathetic companions than any of my kind. Yet 
I have, besides, my little dog, my kittens, and 
chickens, as you will see. They do not love me less 
because my beauty has departed. " 

"Won't you tell me your story?" I asked, with 
moistened eyes, which betrayed my sincere interest. 

"Yes, if you do not think me a witch, like the 
rest of them. " 

Assuring her that I had not the slightest belief in 
such mythical creatures, and declaring that all the old 
Salem witch-burners, if I could have my wish, -would 
have been tortured in their own fires, I succeeded in 
establishing her self-reliance sufficiently to enable her 
to give me her history. I give the history in my own 
words : 

Huldah Walton belonged to one of the best old 
Virginia families, her great-grandparents being titled 
English folks. She was the only child of her mother, 



who died in her infancy. Her father, who had adored 
his wife, showered caresses upon her child, and gave 
her every indulgence. In her tenth year he brought 
another mistress to reign in his household. Mrs. 
Walton was not cruel to the little girl, yet she was 
entirely unsympathetic in her nature ; and had it not 
been for her son by her former marriage, a boy of 
fourteen, little Huldah would have been quite deso- 
late. For the new wife was so exacting in her claims 
upon her husband's time and attention, that the child 
was really neglected by her father. Frank Williams, 
however, took a great liking to the little pet, and they 
soon grew to be great friends. So the time passed 
pleasantly until her fifteenth year. She had grown 
up quite a beauty, to judge from the miniature upon 
ivory which she showed me. She was sent to board- 
ing-school and Frank to college, and the separation 
only increased their affection for each other. To be 
brief, the young couple loved and were affianced when 
Huldah was seventeen and Frank almost twenty-two, 
with the full consent of both parents. Never, appar- 
ently, shone brighter prospects upon any young 
couple. But we know not the day or the hour when 
misfortune may overtake us. 

It was in October. The mountains and valley 
were clothed in gorgeous hues. The young people 
were at home, and the preparations for a wedding 
were apparent in every portion of the old mansion. 
Mr. Walton had presented his daughter with an ele- 
gant India shawl, sent for the purpose direct from 
Calcutta, by a brother who resided there. The rich 
dress of white satin was ready, trimmed with priceless 
old lace, brought from England by Huldah's grand- 
mother, and which had been preserved for years in 
countless folds of tissue paper. The dress had been 
laid, lightly folded, in a large cedar box, in the 
bottom of which rested the shawl, and the casket of 
pearls, left her by her young mother. Huldah had 
opened it that evening to take a peep at her bridal 
treasures, and had then locked the box, placing the 
key in her cabinet. She and Frank had passed a de- 
lightful evening, and now she was dreaming of him so 
fondly loved. Suddenly, with a choked feeling, she 
awoke. She thought she was dying. She opened 
her eyes, and a strange roaring noise met her ears. 
With a great effort she arose, threw open the window, 
and oh, horror ! discovered that the house was on 
fire. She snatched up her precious box and ran, wild 
with affright, to the stairway. It was all in flames. 
She rushed to the window, screaming at the top of 
her voice, "Father! Frank! Save me!" No one 
answered. A scene of confusion danced before her 
eyes. She saw old Aunt Milly, the head house-ser- 
vant, who screamed out, "Da's Miss Huldy : Sabe 
her ! Sabe her ! " Nobody seemed to hear. She 
rushed again to the stairway, and fearing to wait, 
dashed down through the flames just as old Uncle 
Jake reached the window with a ladder. All this 
time she had unconsciously clutched the precious 
box, forgetting in her fright and agony that she held 
it in her arms. And when, blazing, from head to 
foot, she reached the open air, old Milly met her 
with a blanket, which she threw over her. head and 
rolled tightly around her body. She was fearfully 
burned. No one could have recognized her. It was 
thought for a long time that her eyes were destroyed ; 
but, as she said, " Thank God they were left her ! " 
If she might never more be looked upon with admira- 
tion, she had the privilege left of beholding Nature 
in all her wonderful beauty and sublimity. And this, 
she said, was worth living for, if she had naught else. 

But what of Frank, and her father and friends? 
Frank had gone that night, after leaving his betrothed 
wife, to the neighboring village, to transact some 
business early in the morning, so that he could all 
the sooner be with his darling. And this was why he 
was not there to hear her appealing cry. As for Mr. 
Walton, the shock was too great for him. He had 
been in poor health for a year or two, but kept it 
from his family. Only his wife knew of it, and he 
was not cognizant of her knowledge. His disease was 
of the heart, and the shock of awaking to find his 
home on fire caused his almost immediate death. 
Weeks passed before Huldah knew anything as to the 



fate of her father or friends. Once only Frank had 
visited her, and then she was happily- unconscious. 
He gave one glance at the horribly disfigured face, 
and then, without a word, left the room, merely paus- 
ing below to beg the people to take good care of her, 
and they should be well paid. And she never asked 
for him — only for her father, now far beyond any 
knowledge of her sufferings. 

It is well for those who have never experienced the 
bitterness of a knowledge to the contrary, to speak of 
the undying love of a true man for the heart, soul, 
and mental graces of woman, and how such love will 
live when beauty and youth shall have forever de- 
parted. There is no such a love upon the earth ; or, 
at least, none that will bear the test of a horrid de- 
formity of feature in woman. There have been cases 
of a woman clinging to the lover of her choice through 
all these trials, and after he was maimed and blinded, 
as well. But ever since the days of Mary, it has been 
one of the great prerogatives of the sex to sacrifice all 
to duty. But men love women for their beauty, real 
or imaginary, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
And when that is gone, all is gone. No matter how 
we try to cheat ourselves, we shall always come to this 
sad conclusion when the case is tested. Yet these 
same men rail at women for attempting to preserve 
their youth and their good looks, and fill the papers 
and magazines with their homilies upon the vanity of 
femininity. As if they were not at the bottom of it 
all ! When a strange lady is spoken of, the first ques- 
tion is always, "Is she pretty?" And if the answer 
happens to be "Not so very handsome, but deucedly 
stylish," as often happens, we know that this means 
young and rich ; for how can a woman be stylish 
without wealth ? 

Poor little Huldah! The love in her heart was 
just as deep and strong ; the soul was just as pure, 
and, perhaps, tried by fire, even purer ; but the face 
divine was forever blighted, and so the heart and soul 
were left to thirst and hunger upon the earth — alone, 
forever alone ! How could she do other than she did 

— shun the face of humanity ? And who could paint 
the desolation of this young heart, so suddenly bereft 
of all that makes life beautiful ? Who tell the utter 
shrinking from the face of day, in her first terrible 
bereavement? When she had almost entirely re- 
covered her health, still however remaining with the 
family who had alone Witnessed her disfigurement, 
Mrs. Walton's lawyer one day called upon her. The 
poor child trembled from head to foot, as, throwing 
a veil over her features, she entered the parlor to meet 
him. 

"Good morning, Miss Walton — ah — please ac- 
cept my — ah — sympathy in your misfortune. Mrs. 
Walton — ah — desires me to convey to you her — ah 

— condolence and regrets. She thinks — ah — that 
probably, after all the — ah — distressing circum- 
stances that have so lately occurred — ah — you w r ould 
prefer to live elsewhere. And as Mr. Walton's will — 
ah — leaves his property all in the hands of Mrs. 
Walton — ah — it is hoped that the modest sum left 
by your mother may, under the circumstances — ah 

— be sufficient for all your wants. " 

"And did my father Teally leave me nothing, sir? 
I, who was so soon to have been married ? I can not, 
I do not, I will not believe it ! " 

"It is only too true, miss. The Valley Farm, 
as it was called, with five thousand dollars, was left to 
Mr. Frank — the remainder to Mrs. Walton. The 
two thousand dollars from your mother is all that 
legally comes to you." 

' ' And Frank Williams dares to keep what was only 
given him as my betrothed husband ! Well, let it be 
so. But tell him, sir, for me, that I know the curse 
of God will go with it. I wish you good morning." 

She thought that her indignation and pride would 
conquer her love. And she strove and prayed for 
strength, and gained it, in a measure. All her pretty 
furniture and home-trinkets, all her clothing and 
valuables were destroyed in the fire ; all, save the 
contents of the cedar box. She had gone once with 
a party of young people to visit the famous Ice Moun- 
tain. The desolate beauty of the scene arose before 
her, and she determined to purchase a little piece of. 
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land here, where, undisturbed, she could gaze upon 
the face of nature, and meet with no repelling glances 

in return. A school friend resided in R ; and 

she thought, through her influence, to obtain sale for 
fancy-work, sufficient for her support, and for the 
purchase of books, now her only companions. A 
few engravings of landscapes were added, but no copy 
of a human face ever found a place upon her walls. 
It was during her search for this friend, Mrs. Col. B., 
that she was seen by some of the ignorant villagers. 
And when it was found that she lived entirely alone at 
the mountain's foot, they immediately voted her a 
witch. Mrs. B. had endeavored to persuade her to 
live with her, promising her the most utter seclusion. 
But she dreaded the sight of a human face, and grew 
more and more enamored of solitude. She had lived 
here for thirty years. Her friend was dead and she 
was desolate, save for the presence of her pets and her 
books. They had long called her a witch, and had 
shunned her ; so that her earnings were very small. 
A boy wh'om she had found in the woods, wounded 
and bleeding, and had nursed into life, believed in 
her ; and he was half idiotic. Yet he brought her 
provisions from the town, and she did not know what 
she should do without him. 

Huldah was not so old as she looked, being but little 
over fifty. But loneliness and sorrow and disease had 
made their marks upon her ; and I felt sure that if she 
remained here, poor Tom would come some day and 
find her dead. My heart went out in sympathy to the 
desolate woman, and I begged her to come and live 
with me. I told her she need not fear any repulsive 
feeling on my part, as those soft brown eyes redeemed 
everything in my estimation — and that my husband 
would be delighted to do all he could toward making 
her life at least tolerable. But she would not be per- 
suaded. Her dread of meeting those of her own 
kind amounted almost to a monomania ; and if I 
had not reached her door in the midst of a storm, 
she confessed that she would never have permitted 
me to enter. So, with a warm shake of the hand, 
and a tender womanly kiss on her scarred cheek (at 
which she trembled and blushed like a maiden at the 
first kiss of love), I was obliged to leave her in her 
loneliness. But every mail carried to her books, 
papers and pictures of grand natural scenery. These 
I addressed to " Aunt Huldah, care of Tom Allen : " 
and through the kindness of the idiot boy, they always 
reached her in safety. Letters of thanks came to me, 
in a delicate, lady-like chirography, and which were 
overflowing with gratitude for my little favors. Often 
she spoke of a poem or a picture in terms which dis- 
played a keen perception of the beautiful, and a taste 
exceedingly refined and delicate. But for years there 
was no allusion to the past. At last, after a long in- 
terval of silence on her part — so long that I thought 
seriously of breaking the promise she had exacted of 
me, not to visit her — another letter came. Her old 
lover had found her out. One misfortune after 
another had followed his mother and himself. The 
property was lost in speculation ; the mother was 
dead ; and he had wandered, like Cain, through the 
land without peace, prosperity, or contentment. He 
was working in a stone quarry for a livelihood, when 
an imperfectly arranged blast had burst and entirely 
destroyed his eyesight. He had begged and traveled 
for years, and every one he had heard of bearing the 
name of Huldah he had sought and questioned, but 
all in vain. Coming at last to R , he had imme- 
diately attracted the attention of "Silly Tom," as he 
was called, who was always kind to the distressed. 
Through him he had heard of "Aunt Huldah/' as 
Tom called her; and going with his young friend to 
see her, had thus found his olden love. The poor 
old man had a bad cough and was dying, and Hul- 
dah knew it. So, it was only like a woman that she 
should want him to remain with her. This could not 
be done without a wedding. So Tom brought a min- 
ister to the .mountain hut, who made the old lovers 
one. He was dead when she wrote and told me all 
this. Tom had dug him a grave upon the moun- 
tain's side, and had promised to do the same for her 
when her time should come. Her Bible and the 
books I had sent her were her consolers, and she was 



all the happier that he had repented his desertion of 
her and had at last learned to appreciate her affection. 
It would not be long, she said, before she would lie 
down beside him ; and if I would come when I should 
receive a last letter, and plant a flower upon her grave, 
as she had done on his, she would be content. Be- 
sides, she would want to leave me a little memento, 
and would let me know, through Tom, when I should 
come. 

Not more than six months had passed when the 
letter came. It was in June, when the laurel and 
azalea, the wild rose and the violet brightened all the 
land. I covered her grave with the bright memorials, 
not neglecting that of her old lover-husband. And 
when Tom gave me a charred cedar box, I knew it to 
be the one she had carried with her through the fire 
on that dreadful night. I could not open it there. 
Neither did I look at the letter which Tom gave me 
till I reached my private room. It said : 

" I never parted with these treasures : neither did I need to. 
I needed so little and my work always sold well. You are the 
only human being who has shown me a true sympathy, and to 
you I leave the contents of this chest. To Tom I have given 
my little home and the furniture, with the pictures he has 
always admired so much. Perhaps in heaven my young face 
will be given back to me, with all that I have lost. Farewell ! 
May the God of Grace bless you for your sympathy and love, 
given without stint to poor, mutilated " Huldah." 

I opened the chest, and lo ! there I beheld a treas- 
ure indeed. A shawl of the richest Indian make, rich 
enough for a queen ; a dress of creamy satin, trimmed 
with rich lace a century old ; a necklace and ear-rings 
of costly pearls, and nearly five hundred dollars in sil- 
ver — the remnant of her mother's legacy. Oh ! if 
people had known of her treasure, would the name of 
witch have been any protection to her ? I fear not. 

The dear old lady opened a drawer and showed me 
the shawl, the only thing she had kept in her old age 
from her friend's legacy. It was as fresh, almost, as 
new, and wonderfully beautiful. The pearls and dress 
she had given to her only daughter. 

"As for poor Tom," she said, "I mounted Jennie 
a few days after I left him there alone, and went to see 
him. I used my utmost endeavor to persuade him 
to come and live with me ; but all to no purpose. 
He would not forsake the grave of his friend : and it 
was only after many years, when I heard that he was 
ill and not likely to recover, that I could induce him 
to come with me. He consented at last on condition 
that he should be buried beside Aunt Huldah : a 
promise sacredly kept by me." — Mary E. Nealy. 



"ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS: 



Whether Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of the 
book with the above title, lately issued by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, uses his hand to illustrate art on 
canvas or in letters, the effect is the same of holding 
an audience so long as he may desire : a desire which 
has not yet suffered abatement, if we judge by his 
rapidly following books that appeal to varying tastes. 
There is a familiar charm about "Round my House," 
— in which we are brought into almost intimate rela- 
tions with the author, as with the rural population of 
France in the vicinity of his adopted home, and, 
indeed, with provincial France generally, — that is 
changed in "Etchings and Etchers" to more ab- 
stract pleasure, in the stimulus this weightier volume 
affords to the enjoyment of true art, — particularly 
the art of etching practically considered, — and the 
tracing of such enjoyment to its intellectual sources. 

Mr. Hamerton is scarcely more an artist than a 
philosopher, and he is indebted to his popularity as 
an art expositor to the facile manner in which he in- 
terblends the aroma of the two schools his genius 
serves. The same reasoning by which he leads his 
students into the higher realms of artistic develop- 
ment may equally lead the eclectic spirit into the re- 
finements of social life. For instance, in the chapter 
on "Emphasis," he says : "We must not be too em- 
phatic. With cultivated people the most effectual 
emphasis is very subtle and delicate, avoiding vio- 
lence, and seeming rather to arise from the courteous , 



wish to spare trouble to the audience, than from any 
eagerness to compel attention. If an artist will listen 
to the best conversation that is to be had, and also to 
the best music, he may safely carry so much emphasis 
as he has heard there into his own practice. There 
is a difference between such just and necessary stress 
as this and the violence of bad manners and bad art. " 
What better insight than this could be offered at a 
single glance to the aspirant who would emulate the 
manners of the best social clique ? And just so Mr. 
Hamerton in "A Painter's Camp," on "The Un- 
known River," in his "Intellectual Life," — wherever 
he moves his happy pen, treats not only intelligently 
and with concentrated interest his subject-matter, but 
in the most natural manner opens unexpected avenues 
of thought to his listener's mind. 

However we may differ from certain artistic theories 
of Mr. Hamerton, and question the justness of his es- 
timate of representative artists frankly discussed, none 
may deny that for the art of etching, its poetry, its ele- 
vation, he stirs up a very lively interest through these 
pages, and that in them he gives to the world the best 
extant English treatise on this branch of aesthetic ex- 
pression, whose revival he welcomes with a glow of 
genuine and magnetic enthusiasm. 

This volume is less rich in plates than the original 
one bearing the same name, and of which copies can 
now be had only at fancy prices, but is choice, in illus- 
tration, nevertheless, and reflects credit upon its pub- 
lishers, who have made it exceptionably admirable in 
points of paper and press-work. — Mary B. Dodge. 



A GENERAL OCCULTATION. * 

February the third, at 9:40 at night, 

As the Herald, through Parkhurst, predicted, 
An instructive as well as a wonderful sight 

At New York, and about, was expected : 
The moon, being "down" on some clusters of stars, 

And disposed, without doubt, to insult 'em, 
Had arranged, in the words that astronomy jars 

On the ignorant ear, to " occult 'em." 

To "occult " is to hide : so the Pleiades six — 

(Long ago they had ceased to be seven) — 
By this specimen fair of the moon's foulest tricks, 

Were to be blotted out from the heaven — 
At the whim, some one said, of those pundits profound, 

Known alternate as savans and asses, 
Who spend their whole lives poking uselessly round . 

After comets, and such things, with glasses. 

Shame, shame on the moon ! Through the centuries long 

Had not she had her innings, we wonder : 
To be told of in story and sung of in song ? 

Then why should the stars be shoved under ? 
To "discover the longitude : " bah, what a hoax ! 

To "make sure of star-movement and distance ! " 
As if any such knowledge would aid honest folks 

In their hard-working, bothered existence ! 

Well, the shame was prevented, as all understand, 

In a quite satisfactory manner ; 
For Old Probs, alias Boreas, took it in hand, 

And " that's what's the matter with Hannah ! " 
Did the moon "occult " anything? — bad for the moon ! 

For the clouds put her out, like a candle ; 
And it doth not appear that remarkably soon 

The star-gazers that "aspect " will handle ! 

In fact, to prevent such a palpable shame, 

He just wiped out the whole stellar system, 
So that, hidden and open, they all were the same 

And of course there was no one that missed 'em. 
But to finish the whole, and to make it right sure 

No astronomer slyly could prank it, 
He "occulted " the earth with a veil doubly pure 

In the shape of a snowy white blanket. 

Now, no more of this nonsense : 'tis very unsafe 

To go meddling with things far above us ; 
And Old Probs and his cousin so easily chafe : 

So do let them alone, if you love us ! 
With a trifle like this we've had trouble enough 

In the total upset of the weather ; 
And some day they may cut up exceedingly rough, 

And "occult" this bad world altogether! 

— Dr. Joseph Sharpe. 



* Great expectations had been formed, as all will remember, by the 
astronomers, of the scientific information to be derived from the occul- 
tation of the Pleiades by the moon, on the night of February 3d, 1876 : 
all those calculations being deranged by the one heavy snow-storm of 
the season. • 



